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PREFACE 

John  Henry,  Cardinal  Newman  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  the  world  of  letters.  He  who  never 
sought  fame  is  encircled  with  its  aureole,  so  com- 
pelling is  the  force  of  a  master  mind. 

But  to  the  world  at  large  his  name  is  known  only 
as  the  author  of  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  which  in 
itself  is  an  enviable  distinction,  yet  does  not  convey 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  scholarship  or  influence 
of  this  greatest  master  of  English  prose. 

To  know  Newman  thoroughly  he  must  be  read 
and  re-read  and  pondered.  This  is  beyond  the 
capacity  of  young  minds.  But  that  the  excellences 
and  charms  of  so  impressive  a  genius  may  not  be 
entirely  lost  to  the  young,  a  brief  study  of  his  works 
is  here  presented  in  the  hope  that  a  mere  acquaint- 
ance, early  formed,  will  grow  into  an  intimacy  in 
future  years. 

The  light  he  prayed  to  see  has  cast  its  vivifying 
beam  on  every  page  he  wrote ;  every  utterance  is 
characteristic  of  his  truth-loving,  truth-seeking 
spirit.  Christian  education  can  ill  afford  to  dispense 
with  such  an  influence,  and  we  feel  confident  that 
no  author  will  be  more  heartily  appreciated  and  en- 
joyed by  teacher  and  pupil  alike,  than  John  Henry, 
Cardinal  Newman. 

The  Compiler 
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INTRODUCTION 


John  Henry  Newman  [1801-1890] 

John  Henry  Newman's  lines  — 

"Mine,  the  Unseen  to  display 
In  the  crowded  public  way, 
Where  life's  busy  arts  combine 
To  shut  out  the  Hand  Divine."  ^ 

suggest  his  own  mission  in  life.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  great  English  Cardinal  felt  that  he  had  a 
distinct  work  to  do  for  God,  and  his  constant  seek- 
ing to  discover  that  work  and  to  accomplish  it,  fur- 
nishes a  key  to  his  remarkable  life. 

Newman  was  bom  in  Old  Broad  Street,  London, 
in  1 80 1,  his  father  being  an  English  banker,  his 
mother  of  French  Huguenot  ancestry.  Extraor- 
dinary statements  are  sometimes 
Boyhood  and  made  of  his  youthful  precocity,  but 
Schooldays  he  himself  says  that  he  was  studious 
and  of  quick  apprehension,  and 
"  though  in  no  respect  a  precocious  boy,  attempted 
original  compositions  in  prose  and  verse  from  the 


1  These  lines  occur  in  a  poem  called  "Snapdragon  "  written  in  1827. 
This  vine  grew  in  profusion  near  the  poet's  room  in  Oxford,  and  Newman 
says  of  it  in  his  Atologia,  "for  years  I  had  taken  it  as  an  emblem  of  my 
own  perpetual  residence,  even  until  death,  in  my  university." 
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age  of  eleven,  and  in  prose  showed  a  great  sensibil- 
ity, and  took  much  pains  in  matter  of  style."  As 
seems  consistent  with  his  character,  Newman  sel- 
dom engaged  in  the  boyish  pastimes  usual  to  the 
youths  of  his  age.  After  attending  a  private  school 
at  Ealing,  he  entered  Oxford  at  fifteen,  and  he  took 
a  scholarship,  without  honors,  however,  in  1820. 
In  1823  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
and  in  the  following  year,  when  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  was  admitted  to  Anglican  orders. 

He  filled  various  responsible  posts 
Public  Life  until  1828,  when  he  became  Vicar 
Begins  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford.    In  this  year 

his  public  life  really  began.  The 
Aridns  of  the  Fourth  Century  occupied  much  of 
Newman's  time  during  1830-32,  in  which  year  he 
made  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean  with  his  dear- 
est friend,  Hurrel  Froude,  brother  of  the  historian, 
James  Anthony  Froude.  Most  of  Newman's  short 
poems,  including  Lead,  Kindly  Light,  were  com- 
posed during  this  season  of  travel. 

The  famous  Oxford  or  Tractarian  Movement^ 

originating,  as  Newman  says,  by 
The  Oxford  John  Keble's  preaching  a  sermon 
Movement         on  "  National  Apostasy,"  was  just 

about  to  begin  when  Newman  re- 
turned   to    England    in     1833.      He    immediately 


'  The  leaders  in  the  Tractarian  Movement  were  Newman.  Hurrel 
Froude,  John  Keble,  Dr.  Pusey.  the  Wilberforces,  Whately,  Hampden. 
Arnold,  and  William  Ward. 
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joined  in  the  movement  whose  aim  was  to 
"make  the  Church  of  England  a  Via  Media 
which  would  avoid  the  errors  both  of  Popery 
and  popular  Protestantism.  A  series  of  tracts 
was  published  by  the  chief  men  of  the  party, 
wherein  they  set  forth  their  ideas  of  the  Via  Media. 
The  authors  used  Greek  letters  for  signatures,  but 
those  from  Newman's  pen  are  easily  distinguished 
from  the  others,  in  fact  one  critic  affirms  that  New- 
man was  the  only  one  who  could  write  a  tract  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  Simultaneously  with  the 
"  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  appeared  the  "  Lyra  Apos- 
tolica,"  setting  forth,  in  verse,  sentiments  akin  to 
those  of  the  Tracts.  Above  the  signature  "8," 
Newman  published  some  109  of  the  179  pieces  in 
the  collection.  Keble  wrote  46,  and  the  few  remain- 
ing were  the  work  of  Williams,  Bowden,  Froude, 
and  Wilberforce.  Tract  after  tract  appeared,  lead- 
ing imperceptibly,  step  by  step,  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  until  Newman  published  Tract  XC  in  1841, 
in  which  he  "  stretched  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ^ 
as  far  as  possible  toward  Catholicity."  The  Tract 
was  condemned  by  the  University,  and  later  by  the 
Anglican  bishops. 

Newman  had  displayed  bitter  zeal  against  "  Ro- 
manism," as  he  called  it,  but  in  1843  he  retracted 
all  he  had  said  against  Catholics,  resigned  his  charge 


^  The  statement  of  the  tenets  (thirty-nine  in  number)  held,  by  the 
Church  of  England,  assent  to  which  is  the  condition  for  fellowship  with 
the  church. 
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of  St.  Mary's  and  retired  to  Little- 
Withdrawal      more.     Here  he  endeavored  to  be 
from  alone,   but  many   friends   and  dis- 

Anglicanism  ciples  collected  around  him,  and 
soon  he  had  a  kind  of  monastery 
wherein  the  time  was  spent  in  prayer  and  fasting 
and  reading  and  study.  In  1845  Newman  began  an 
article  on  "The  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine." 
Before  he  had  finished  it,  he  was  convinced  of  the] 
truth  of  Catholicism,  and  immediately  entered  the 
Church. 

After  visiting  Dr.  Wiseman  at  Oscott,  he  went  to 
Rome,  made  a  short  preparation,  and  then  joined 
the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  In  obedience  to 
Pius  IX.,  he  returned  to  England  and  established 
an  oratory  in  Maryvale.  The  next  year  it  was  moved 
to  Birmingham,  and  here  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
poor  for  some  years.  His  appointment  to  the  rec- 
torship of  the  Catholic  University  of  Dublin  gave 
opportunity  for  the  publication  of 
The  English  his  Idea  of  a  University.  Resign- 
Oratory  ing  his  post  as  rector  in  1858,  New- 

man returned  to  the  Oratory,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death,  leaving  it  only  to  go  to 
Rome  in  1879  to  receive  the  Cardinal's  hat  from 
Leo  XIII. 

For  years  previous  to  his  conversion,  as  well  as 
after  it,  Newman  was  misunderstood  by  Catholics 
and  non-Catholics  alike,  and  variou:>  unkind  charges 
were  brought  against  him.     The  attack  of  Canon 
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Charles  Kingsley  was  so  serious  that,  upon  its  re- 
vival in  1864,  Newman  felt  called  upon,  not  merely 
to  refute  the  slanders,  but  to  vindicate  the  veracity 
of  the  Roman  clergy.  This  he  did  in  the  most  pop- 
ular of  his  works,  the  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,  a  his- 
tory of  his  religious  opinions. 

From  this  time  dates  the  univer- 

Newman's         sal   love   which   followed   Newman 

Death  till  his  death  in  1890.     Upon  that 

event,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  made 

the  following  notice :  — 

"  By  the  death  of  Cardinal  Newman,  the  Church 
of  Rome  loses  one  of  its  great  English  Cardinals, 
the  literature  of  England  loses  one  of  its  great 
masters,  and  the  world  loses  one  of  the  chiefest  of 
its  saints." 

Supremely  interesting  as  is  Newman  the  man, 
singularly  enriched  with  heavenly  favors  which 
made  him  one  of  God's  chief  instruments  in  fhe  con- 
version of  England,  we  must  view  him  chiefly  as 
a  man  of  letters.  In  this  role,  he 
The  Man  is  no  less  attractive,  although  the 

of  Letters  cultivation  of  his  literary  gifts  was 

to  him  always  a  secondary  consider- 
ation. Fame  had  no  allurements  for  one  who  recog- 
nized a  paramount  duty  in  life — "that  of  winning 
his  fellow  countrymen  from  their  tepid  and  formal 
Christianity  to  a  Christianity  worthy  of  the  name." 

Newman's  published  works  comprise  some  thirty- 
eight  volumes,  besides  the  Tracts  for  the  Times. 
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These  include  twelve  volumes  of  Sermons;  Histor- 
ical Sketches;  Idea  of  a  University;  Apologia  pro 
Vita  Sua;  Grammar  of  Assent;  Loss  and  Gain;  Cal- 
lista,  a  Tale  of  the  Third  Century;  Verses  on  Vari- 
ous Occasions;  Essays,  Critical  and  Historical. 

Jenkins  says  that  Newman's  works  as  a  whole 
"are  marked  by  a  discursive  range  of  thought,  a 

depth  of  learning,  a  felicity  of  ex- 
Literary  pression,  a  massive  strength,  and  a 
Style  beauty  of  style,  equally  displayed  in 

the  branches  of  philosophy,  theol- 
ogy, patristic  commentary,  history,  University  edu- 
cation, romance,  and  poetry."  When  Newman  was 
asked  how  he  acquired  the  marvelous  style  which 
makes  him  the  master  of  English  prose,  he  answered 
that  he  could  not  tell  the  method,  since  he  had  never 
made  any  effort  to  acquire  it.  Alexander  Whyte, 
D.  D.,  remarks :  "  The  strength,  the  richness,  the 
pliability,  the  acuteness,  the  subtlety,  the  spiritual- 
ness,  the  beauty,  the  manifold  resources  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  are  all  brought  out  under  Newman's 
hand,  as  under  the  hand  of  no  other  English  author. 
.  .  .  He  is  simply  inimitable.  He  is  simply  alone  as 
a  writer,  and  has  no  fellow.  No  wonder  he  says  the 
only  master  of  style  he  ever  had  was  Cicero."  New- 
man's resemblance  to  the  great  Roman  orator  may 
be  due  in  part  to  a  fact  of  steady  perseverance ;  he 
"  never  passed  a  day  at  Oxford  without  writing  a 
sentence  in  Latin,  either  original  or  a  translation, 
before  he  had  done  his  morning's  work.    He  often 
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asked  his  friend  to  wait  a  minute  or  two  before 
starting  for  their  walk  while  he  wrote  this  daily 
scrap." 

Another  element  of  the  beauty  of  his  style  is  his 
use  of  the  Bible,  which  he  knew  by  heart.  "  No 
Christian  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  has  made  more 
use  of  the  Scriptures  in  his  works,  and  especially  in 
his  sermons,  than  he.  And  this  does  not  diminish, 
but  raise  the  literary  character  of  his  own  para- 
graphs. The  quotations  do  not  serve  as  mere  make- 
weights to  eke  out  his  own  arguments,  but  are  taken 
up  by  him  into  the  substance  of  his  reasonings  with- 
out discrepancy  of  thought  or  style.  And  this  habit 
and  method  of  scriptural  citation  gives  to  his  ser- 
mons an  air  of  Hebraic  solemnity  and  early-Chris- 
tian freshness."  ^ 

"It  was  in  his  Parochial  Sermons"  says  Professor 
Shairp,  "beyond  all  his  other  works  that  he  spoke 
out  the  truths  which  were  within 
Parochial  him  —  spoke  them  with  all  the  fer- 

Sermons  vor  of  a  prophet  and  the  severe 

beauty  of  a  poet.  Modern  English 
literature  has  nowhere  any  language  to  compare 
with  the  style  of  these  sermons." 

It  is  affirmed  by  Newman's  brother-in-law  and 
biographer,  Mr.  Mozley,  that  when  the  sermons  were 
first  published  in  1834,  "  it  was  as  if  a  trumpet  had 


1  This  extract,  as  well  as  the  two  others  from  John  Charles  Earle  in  this 
article,  is  from  his  well-written  paper  "Cardinal  Newman  as  a  Man 
of  Letters,"  in  the  American  Catholic  Onarterly,  October,  1882. 
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sounded  through  the  land.  All  read  and  all  ad- 
mired, even  if  they  dissented  or  criticized.  The  pub- 
lishers said  that  the  volume  put  all  other  sermons  out 
of  the  market,  just  as  Waverley  and  Guy  Manner- 
ing  put  out  all  other  novels." 

As  has  been  remarked  above,  the  Apologia  is  the 
most  popular  of  Newman's  works.  In  it,  as  Henry 
J.  Jennings  asserts  in  his  Cardinal  Newman^  The 
Story  of  His  Life,  "  he  threw,  as  it  were,  the  lime- 
light upon  his  intellectual  nature. 
Apologia  analyzed  his  own  motives,  explained 

Pro  Vita  Sua  his  own  beliefs  and  his  own  reasons 
for  holding  them.  As  a  psycholog- 
ical study,  as  a  remarkable  example  «of  searching 
and  faithful  introspection,  the  Apologia  will  take  its 
place  among  the  English  classics.  No  more  acute 
self-analysis  had  ever  been  unreservedly  communi- 
cated to  the  world." 

The  Rev.  Henry  E.  Keeffe,  C.  S.  P.,  finds  in  the 
Grammar  of  Assent  the  full  maturity  of  Newman's 
power ;  this  book,  he  says,  "  truly  seems  to  bear  the 
seal  of  what  we  term  genius."  "  To  many  this  trea- 
tise," writes  Earle,  "  will  prove  arid,  full  of  truisms 
and  proofs  of  what  we  all  assent  to 
Grammar  of  without  any  proof ;  there  are  others, 
Assent  and  those  not  a  few,  by  whom  it  is 

read  with  avidity  as  more  enter- 
taining than  a  romance  and  more  captivating  than 
history,  since  it  supplies  them  with  a  philosophy  of 
the  mind  in  its  attitude  towards  history,  science, 
and  religion,  natural  and  revealed." 
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Newman's  Idea  of  a  University  is  conceded  to  be 
"  the  universally  accepted  masterpiece  of  that  whole 
subject;  the  first  reading  of  which  is  always  an 
epoch  in  every  university  man's  life." 

Cardinal  Newman  once  wrote,  "  Not  only  for  the 
interest  of  a  biography,  but  for  arriving  at  the  in- 
side of  things,  the  publication  of  letters  is  the  truest 

method. — ■  Contemporary  letters  are 
Newman's  facts."  Two  volumes  of  correspond- 
Letters  ence,    these    true    glimpses    of   the 

man,  were  published  by  Newman's 
sister  in  1897.  They  were  written  before  his  con- 
version from  Anglicanism,  and  are  most  interest- 
ing revelations  of  the  poetic  and  Romantic  impulses 
of  the  gifted  youth. 

Newman's  one  small  volume  of  poems  —  Verses 
on  Various  Occasions  —  is  generally  overlooked 
since  his  fame  as  an  author  rests  on  his  inimitable 
prose,    yet    his    versified    productions    evince    the 

writer's    remarkable   poetical   pow- 

Verses  on  ers,  which,  "  had  they  been  devel- 

Various  Occa-  oped,     would     undoubtedly     have 

sions  placed   him   in   the    front   rank   of 

English  poets."  A  man  gifted  with 
vivid  imagination  and  deep  emotions  could  scarcely 
pass  through  such  mental  suflferings  as  fell  to  New- 
man's lot  without  seeking  relief  in  verse  writing  — 
outpourings  of  such  a  kind,  "  written  only  for  him- 
self and  his  God,"  are  the  poems  of  Cardinal  New- 
man.   His  faculties  expanded  under  the  warm  influ- 
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ence  of  Catholicism,  so  that  his  poems  after  his  con- 
version differ  from  those  of  his  early  da}-s  not  only 
in  spirit,  but  even  in  metrical  perfection  and  fluent 
ease  of  language. 

John  Charles  Earle  says  truly :  "  Of  all  that  he  has 
done,  poetr)-  is  that  which  Cardinal  Newman  has 
done  least  well.  The  outward  phenomena  of  nature 
have  ever  been  subordinated  by  him  to  abstract 
truths ;  ...  his  life  has  been  intensely  interior,  and 
its  ascetic  character  has  imparted  to  his  verse  a  cer- 
tain severity;  .  .  .  the  influence  of  women  on  his 
thoughts,  feelings  and  modes  of  expression  is 
scarcely  to  be  traced.  The  softness  and  sweetness 
and  melody  of  versification  proper  to  the  poet  is 
with  him  only  occasional,  and  if  we  want  to  read  his 
best  poetr\',  we  must  betake  ourselves  to  his  prose. 
.  .  ,  His  poems  grow  upon  you  as  you  read.  You 
discover  in  them  more  thought,  and  consequently, 
more  beauty,  for  they  are  the  outcome  of  a  beauti- 
ful mind.  Their  cadences  also  fall  more  harmoni- 
ously on  the  ear  tlirough  frequent  reading,  by  reason 
of  your  increased  familiarity  with  their  underlying 
thought.  Artistic  defects  are  overbalanced  by  spir- 
itual gifts,  and  we  feel  the  poet  who  sings  to  us  has 
been  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost" 


THE  PILLAR  OF  THE  CLOUD 


The  world  in  general  knows  only  one  of  Newman^s 
poetic  nunfnsiiioat,  bat  it  would  not  be  too  imadi  to  s^ 
tlut  tfns  one  is  i<cad^  or  saag,  or  rtpeated  faooi  watotj, 
bj  cwcrj  pefSOB  cdacated  in  English;  tfab  poem  is  The 
PUJar  of  the  CUmd,  or  Lead,  Kindly  Light.  It  was  wntten 
in  1833  while  Newman  was  ddayed  in  the  Straits  of  Bocn- 
tacao  during  fats  McdHcmnfjii  tr^  A  critic  has  said  ^kA 
in  diesc  wcixs  Wi  win  in  "Ins  snpasaed  liiaiwlf  as  a  poc^ 
and  written  wbat  tamlns  evay  heait  and  uliilici  evcty 
car,  and  will  last  as  long  as  die  langmgt  in  lAoA  it  is 
oomyosed.  It  is  puidj  and  simipljf  a  puclMi  inspintian — 
a  gem  wrtiioat  a  flaw."  Ncwnna  Iwiwci^  bowcvci,  ptv- 
fcrred  Fabcr's  Eternal  Years  to  his  own  PiUar  of  the 
Cloud.  The  former  be  had  repeated  for  him  several  times 
before  his  death,  saying: — 

"  Many  peo^  speak  wdl  of  mj  JLmi^  JTiiidff  £%&»,  hot 
this  is  far  more  beami&d.  Mine  is  of  a  aool  in  didaes% 
—  this  of  die  Eternal  Light-* 

THE  PILLAR  OF  THE  CLOUD 

Lead,  Kindly  Light,  amid  tiie  endrdii^  g^oom 

Lead  Thoa  me  00! 
The  nigfat  is  dari^  and  I  am  izi  from  home  — 

Lead  Thoo  me  on! 
Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene  —  one  step  eoov^  for  me. 

«9 
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I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  pray'd  that  Thou 

Should'st  lead  me  on. 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path,  but  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on ! 
I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will :  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on, 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone ; 
And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 

At  Sea.  June  i6,  18^3. 


THE  DREAM  OF  GERONTIUS 

A    SYNOPSIS 

In  the  usual  volumes  of  Newman's  Verses  on 
Various  Occasions  almost  the  last  poem  inserted  is 
the  Dream  of  Gerontius.  This  may  be  because  it  is 
one  of  the  latest  of  his  poetic  compositions  —  it  was 
written  in  1865  —  yet  the  fact  has  a  signification  to 
the  earnest  student.  Perusing  successively  the  poems 
from  the  "  Solitude  "  of  the  boy  of  seventeen  to  the 
stanzas  of  the  man  of  sixty,  we  note  two  prevailing 
sentiments,  a  yearning  for  light  —  truth  —  and  the 
ever-present  thought  of  eternity.  There  are  short 
poems  containing  glints,  as  it  were,  of  the  beautiful 
conception  afterwards  elaborated  into  Newman's 
poetic  masterpiece,  "  The  Dream  of  Gerontius." 

The  theme  of  this  work  is  most  unique,  the  ex- 
periences of  a  soul  in  its  passage  from  Death  to 
Judgment.  The  conflicting  emotions  of  the  soul  fac- 
ing its  fast-approaching  dissolution  are  depicted 
with  startling  vividness :  — 

GERONTIUS 

Rouse  thee,  my  fainting  soul,  and  play  the  man; 

And  through  such  waning  span 

Of  life  and  thought  as  still  has  to  be  trod. 

Prepare  to  meet  thy  God. 

And  while  the  storm  of  that  bewilderment 

Is  for  a  season  spent, 

21 
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And,  ere  afresh  the  ruin  on  me  fall, 
Use  well  the  interval. 

I  can  no  more ;  for  now  it  comes  again. 
That  sense  of  ruin,  which  is  worse  than  pain, 
That  masterful  negation  and  collapse 
Of  all  that  makes  me  man ;  as  though  I  bent 
Over  the  dizzy  brink 
Of  some  sheer  infinite  descent; 
Or  worse,  as  though 

Down,  down  for  ever  I  was  falling  through 
The  solid  framework  of  created  things. 
And  needs  must  sink  and  sink 
Into  the  vast  abyss.    And,  crueller  still, 
A  fierce  and  restless  fright  begins  to  fill 
The  mansion  of  my  soul.    And,  worse  and  worse 
Some  bodily  form  of  ill 

Floats  on  the  wind,  with  many  a  loathsome  curse 
Tainting  the  hallow'd  air,  and  laughs,  and  flaps 
Its  hideous  wings. 

And  makes  me  wild  with  horror  and  dismay. 
O  Jesu,  help !    Pray  for  me,  Mary,  pray ! 
Some  Angel,  Jesu !  such  as  came  to  Thee 
In  Thine  own  agony.  .  .  . 

Mary,  pray  for  me.    Joseph,  pray  for  me.    Mary,  pray 
for  me." 

After  a  most  melodious  paraphrase  of  the  "  Rec- 
ommendation of  a  Departing  Soul,"  the  author 
records  the  thoughts  of  the  soul  of  Gerontius  —  for 
he  can  no  longer  speak  — 

"  I  went  to  sleep ;  and  now  I  am  refresh'd. 
A  strange  refreshment:  for  I  feel  in  me 
An  inexpressive  lightness,  and  a  sense 
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Of  freedom,  as  I  were  at  length  myself, 

And  ne'er  had  been  before.    How  still  it  is ! 

I  hear  no  more  the  busy  beat  of  time, 

No,  nor  my  fluttering  breath,  nor  struggling  pulse; 

Nor  does  one  moment  differ  from  the  next. 

I  had  a  dream ;  yes  :  —  some  one  softly  said 

*  He's  gone ; '  and  then  a  sigh  went  round  the  room. 

And  then  I  surely  heard  a  priestly  voice 

Cry  *  Subvenite ' ;  and  they  knelt  in  prayer. 

I  seem  to  hear  him  still ;  but  thin  and  low, 

And  fainter  and  more  faint  the  accents  come, 

As  at  an  ever-widening  interval. 

Ah!  whence  is  this?    What  is  this  severance? 

This  silence  pours  a  solitariness 

Into  the  very  essence  of  my  soul; 

And  the  deep  rest,  so  soothing  and  so  sweet, 

Hath  something  too  of  sternness  and  of  pain. 

For  it  drives  back  my  thoughts  upon  their  spring 

By  a  strange  introversion,  and  perforce 

I  now  begin  to  feed  upon  myself, 

Because  I  have  nought  else  to  feed  upon." 


The  soul  hears  "  a  singing,"  "  a  heart-subduing 
melody " —  the  triumphant  song  of  its  Guardian 
Angel :  — 

ANGEL 

"  My  work  is  done. 
My  task  is  o'er, 
And  so  1  come, 
Taking  it  home, 
For  the  crown  is  won, 
Alleluia, 
For  evermore. 
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"  My  Father  gave 
In  charge  to  me 
This  child  of  earth 
E'en  from  its  birth, 
To  serve  and  save, 
Alleluia, 
And  saved  is  he. 

"  This  child  of  clay 
To  me  was  given, 
To  rear  and  train 
By  sorrow  and  pain 
In  the  narrow  way. 
Alleluia, 
From  earth  to  heaven." 

The  wonderful  versification  of  the  Dream,  varied 
to  suit  the  different  characters  and  their  diverse 
emotions,  would  inform  the  learned  reader  of  Nev/- 
man's  musical  ability,  even  had  he  never  heard  of 
the  great  Cardinal's  masterly  use  of  the  violin.  The 
Angel's  second  song  is  one  of  the  frequently  quoted 
portions  of  the  poem. 

ANGEL 

"O  Lord,  how  wonderful  in  depth  and  height, 
But  most  in  man,  how  wonderful  Thou  art! 
With  what  a  love,  what  soft  persuasive  might 

Victorious  o'er  the  stubborn  fleshly  heart, 
Thy  tale  complete  of  saints  Thou  dost  provide, 
To  fill  the  thrones  which  angels  lost  through  pride. 

"  Oh,  what  a  shifting  parti-colour'd  scene 
Of  hope  and  fear,  of  triumph  and  dismay, 
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Of  recklessness  and  penitence,  has  been 

The  history  of  that  dreary,  Hfe-long  fray! 
And  oh,  the  grace  to  nerve  him  and  to  lead, 
How  patient,  prompt,  and  lavish  at  his  need! 

"  O  man,  strange  composite  of  heaven  and  earth ! 

Majesty  dwarf 'd  to  baseness!  fragrant  flower 
Running  to  poisonous  seed!  and  seeming  worth 

Cloaking  corruption !  weakness  mastering  power ! 
Who  never  art  so  near  to  crime  and  shame. 
As  when  thou  hast  achieved  some  deed  of  name :  — 

"How  should  ethereal  natures  comprehend 
A  thing  made  up  of  spirit  and  of  clay. 
Were  we  not  task'd  to  nurse  it  and  to  tend, 

Link'd  one  to  one  throughout  its  mortal  day? 
More  than  the  Seraph  is  his  height  of  place, 
The  Angel-guardian  knows  and  loves  the  ransom'd 


The  generally  accepted  opinion  regarding  the  par- 
ticular judgment  is  that  it  takes  place  at  the  very 
instant,  in  the  very  place,  of  the  soul's  departure 
from  the  body.  As  to  time,  Newman  seems  to  agree 
with  this  opinion,  but  he  represents  the  soul  as 
journeying  to  the  judgment  court,  which  is  — 

"the  middle  region,  where  of  old 
Satan  appeared  among  the  sons  of  God, 
To  cast  his  jibes  and  scoffs  at  holy  Job." 

The  discordant  muttering  of  the  demons  assembled 
there  to  claim  their  prey  is  heard  by  the  soul  of 
Gerontius :  — 
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"  Low-born  clods 
Of  brute  earth, 
They  aspire 
To  become  gods, 

By  a  new  birth 
And  an  extra  grace, 
And  a  score  of  merits, 
As  if  aught 
Could  stand  in  place 
Of  the  high  thought. 
And  the  glance  of  fire 
Of  the  great  spirits, 
The  powers  blest, 
The  lords  by  right, 
The  primal  owners. 
Of  the  proud  dwelling 
And  realm  of  light." 

Wondering  why  it  does  not  see  the  evil  spirits, 
the  soul  asks  the  Angel,  and  receives  as  answer :  — 

"  Nor  touch,  nor  taste,  nor  hearing  hast  thou  now ; 
Thou  livest  in  a  world  of  signs  and  types, 
The  presentations  of  most  holy  truths. 
Living  and  strong,  which  now  encompass  thee. 
A  disembodied  soul,  thou  hast  by  right 
No  converse  with  aught  else  beside  thyself; 
But,  lest  so  stern  a  solitude  should  load 
And  break  thy  being,  in  mercy  are  vouchsafed 
Some  lower  measures  of  perception. 
Which    seem   to    thee,    as    though    through    channels 

brought, 
Through  ear,  or  nerves,  or  palate,  which  are  gone." 
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The   troubled    soul    makes    known    the   thought 
which  had  been  its  solace  during  life  —  that 

"  ere  I  plunged  amid  the  avenging  flames, 
I  had  one  sight  of  Him  to  strengthen  me." 

The  Angel  replies, — 

"  Nor  rash  nor  vain  is  that  presentiment ; 
Yes, —  for  one  moment  thou  shalt  see  thy  Lord, 
Thus  will  it  be :  what  time  thou  art  arraign'd 
Before  the  dread  tribunal,  and  thy  lot 
Is  cast  for  ever,  should  it  be  to  sit 
On  His  right  hand  among  His  pure  elect, 
Then  sight,  or  that  which  to  the  soul  is  sight, 
As  by  a  lightning  flash,  will  come  to  thee, 
And  thou  shalt  see,  amid  the  dark  profound. 
Whom  thy  soul  loveth,  and  would  fain  approach. 

When,  then  —  if  such  thy  lot  —  thou  seest  thy  Judge, 
The  sight  of  Him  will  kindle  in  thy  heart 
All   tender,   gracious,   reverential   thoughts. 
Thou  wilt  be  sick  with  love,  and  yearn  for  Him, 
And  feel  as  though  thou  couldst  but  pity  Him, 
That  one  so  sweet  should  e'er  have  placed  Himself 
At  disadvantage  such,  as  to  be  used 
So  vilely  by  a  being  so  vile  as  thee. 
There  is  a  pleading  in  His  pensive  eyes 
Will  pierce  thee  to  the  quick,  and  trouble  thee. 
And  thou  wilt  hate  and  loathe  thyself;  for,  though 
Now  sinless,  thou  wilt  feel  that  thou  hast  sinn'd. 
As  never  thou  didst  feel,  and  wilt  desire 
To  slink  away,  and  hide  thee  from  His  sight: 
And  yet  wilt  have  a  longing  aye  to  dwell 
Within  the  beauty  of  His  countenance. 
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And  these  two  pains,  so  counter  and  so  keen, — 
The  longing  for  Him,  when  thou  seest  Him  not ; 
The  shame  of  self  at  thought  of  seeing  Him, — 
Will  be  thy  veriest,  sharpest  purgatory." 

On  and  on  the  soul  journeys  into  the  "House  of 
Judgment,"  rejoiced  by  the  hymns  of  the  Angels 
and  choirs  of  Angelicals  till  it  comes  "  into  the 
veil'd  presence  "  of  God  where  its  "  I  go  before  my 
Judge.  Ah !  "  .  .  .  expresses  more  of  its  ecstatic 
joy  and  wonder  than  many  rapturous  lines  would 
convey.  This  passage  is  most  skilfully  managed, 
for  immediately  the  Angel  takes  up  the  narrative :  — 

"  Praise  to  His  Name ! 
The  eager  spirit  has  darted  from  my  hold. 
And  with  the  intemperate  energy  of  love, 
Flies  to  the  dear  feet  of  Emmanuel; 
But,  ere  it  reach  them,  the  keen  sanctity. 
Which  with  its  effluence,  like  a  glory,  clothes 
And  circles  round  the  Crucified,  has  seized. 
And  scorch'd,  and  shrivell'd  it;  and  now  it  lies 
Passive  and  still  before  the  awful  Throne. 
O  happy,  suffering  soul!  for  it  is  safe, 
Consumed,  yet  quicken'd,  by  the  glance  of  God." 

Most  readers  are  agreed  that  the  climax  of  the 
poem  is  reached  in  these  lines. 

The  stanzas  which  follow  are  among  the  most  ex- 
quisite in  the  Dream.  Dr.  Egan  affirms,  in  his  very 
interesting  study  of  the  poem,  that  they  "  surpass 
in  musical  quality  "  the  famous  Pillar  of  the  Cloud. 
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"  Take  me  away,  and  in  the  lowest  deep 

There  let  me.  be, 
And  there  in  hope  the  lone  night-watches  keep. 

Told  out  for  me. 
There,  motionless  and  happy  in  my  pain. 

Lone,  not  forlorn, — 
There  will  I  sing  my  sad  perpetual  strain. 

Until  the  morn. 
There  will  I  sing,  and  soothe  my  stricken  breast, 

Which  ne'er  can  cease 
To  throb,  and  pine,  and  languish,  till  possest 

Of  its  Sole  Peace. 
There  will  I  sing  my  absent  Lord  and  Love :  — 

Take   me   away. 
That  sooner  I  may  rise,  and  go  above. 
And  see  Him  in  the  truth  of  everlasting  day." 

The  soul  is  entrusted  by  its  faithful  Angel  to  the 
Angels  of  Purgatory,  who  conduct  it  to  the  "  golden 
prison  "  to  remain  "  until  the  day,  v^hen  from  all 
bond  and  forfeiture  released,"  it  should  be  reclaimed 
"  for  the  courts  of  light."  The  Angel's  parting  song 
closes  this  wonderful  dtama  of  the  soul :  — 


"  Softly  and  gently,  dearly-ransom'd  soul. 

In  my  most  loving  arms  I  now  enfold  thee, 
And,  o'er  the  penal  waters,  as  they  roll, 
I  poise  thee,  and  I  lower  thee,  and  hold  thee. 

"  And  carefully  I  dip  thee  in  the  lake, 

And  thou,  without  a  sob  or  a  resistance, 
Dost  through  the  flood  thy  rapid  passage  take, 
Sinking  deep,  deeper,  into  the  dim  distance. 
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"  Angels,  to  whom  the  wilHng  task  is  given, 

Shall  tend,  and  nurse,  and  lull  thee,  as  thou  liest ; 
And  Masses  on  the  earth,  and  prayers  in  heaven. 
Shall  aid  thee  at  the  Throne  of  the  Most  Highest. 


"  Farewell,  but  not  for  ever !  brother  dear, 
Be  brave  and  patient  on  thy  bed  of  sorrow ; 
Swiftly  shall  pass  thy  night  of  trial  here. 
And  I  will  come  and  wake  thee  on  the  morrow." 


Even  these  few  selections  will  illustrate  the 
strong  beauty  of  the  Dream  of  Gerontius,  which, 
like  all  truly  great  works,  discloses  its  merits  more 
and  more  in  proportion  to  the  careful  study  be- 
stowed upon  it.  One  of  its  marvels  is,  that  matter  so 
purely  philosophical  could  be  so  clothed  and  pre- 
sented as  to  afford  interesting  reading  for  all  classes. 
However,  only  those  who  supplement  the  literary 
study  by  a  philosophical  analysis  can  draw  from 
Newman's  exquisite  poem  its  true  points  of  excel- 
lence. 

Alexander  Whyte,  D.  D.,  in  his  sincere  and  able, 
though  —  from  a  Catholic  standpoint  —  very  preju- 
diced, "Appreciation  "  of  Newman,  has  the  follow- 
ing to  say  of  the  "  Dream  " :  — 

"  The  '  Dream  of  Gerontius '  was  the  true  cope- 
stone  for  Newman  to  cut  and  to  lay  on  the  literary 
and  religious  work  of  his  whole  life.  Had  Dante 
himself  composed  the  '  Dream  of  Gerontius '  as  his 
elegy  on  the  death  of  some  beloved  friend,  it  would 
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have  been  universally  received  as  altogether  worthy 
of  his  superb  genius,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
jewel  altogether  worthy  of  his  peerless  crown. 
There  is  nothing  of  its  kind  outside  of  the  "  Pur- 
gatorio '  and  the  *  Paradiso '  at  all  equal  to  the 
*  Gerontius  '  for  solemnizing,  ennobling,  and  sanc- 
tifying power.  It  is  a  poem  that  every  man  should 
have  by  heart  who  has  it  before  him  to  die." 


CALLISTA 


[To  those  not  conversant  with  Newman's  many-sided 
character  and  diversified  gifts,  the  thought  of  the  great 
Cardinal  as  a  novelist  is  an  incongruous  one.  Newman's 
two  novels  are  wholly  unlike  the  publications  of  this  class 
of  literature  which  obtain  most  favor  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  evident  from  his  other  writings  that  he  had  read  the 
masterpieces  of  fiction  and  heartily  enjoyed  them,  but  either 
he  could  not  or,  if  he  could,  would  not  write  novels  of  the 
usual  type.  "  He  felt  that  he  could  make  fiction  subserve 
the  cause  of  revealed  truth,  and  he  therefore  exhibited 
truth,  doctrinal,  controversial,  and  historical,  under  the 
light  veil  of  invented  narratives." 

CalUsta,  a  Tale  of  the  Third  Century,  a  chapter  of  which 
we  have  selected  for  study,  is  worthy  of  more  than  one 
perusal  by  those  who  seek  in  fiction  something  more  than 
romantic  sentimentalism.  It  presents  in  fascinating  style 
the  manners  and  customs  of  Christianity  and  paganism 
during  the  third  century.  The  brothers,  Agellius  and  Juba, 
antithetical  characters  —  one  a  Christian,  the  other  a  pagan 
—  are  finely  drawn;  Jucundus  (uncle  of  Agellius)  and 
Caecilius,  the  fugitive  Christian  priest,  are  vividly  por- 
trayed; but  all  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  author  seem 
to  have  combined  most  harmoniously  to  present  with  con- 
summate art  his  beautiful  heroine,  the  admirable  Greek 
pagan,  afterward  martyr,  Callista.  The  narration  is  aglow 
with  striking  pictures  which  would  be  world-famous,  were 
the  book  not  so  intensely  Christian  and  Catholic  in  senti- 
ment. Chapter  fifteenth,  entitled  "A  Visitation" — the 
Locust  Plague  —  is  frequently  cited  as  a  masterpiece  of 
prose  description.] 
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CALLISTA'S   PREACHING,   AND   WHAT 
CAME   OF   IT 

It  is  undeniably  a  solemn  moment,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  requires  a  strong  heart,  when  any 
one  dehberately  surrenders  himself,  soul  and  body, 
to  the  keeping  of  another  while  life  shall  last ;  and 
this,  or  something  like  this,  reserving  the  supreme 
claim  of  duty  to  the  Creator,  is  the  matrimonial  con- 
tract. In  individual  cases  it  may  be  made  without 
thought  or  distress,  but  surveyed  objectively,  and  as 
carried  out  into  a  sufficient  range  of  instances,  it  is 
so  tremendous  an  undertaking  that  nature  seems  to 
sink  under  its  responsibilities.  When  the  Christian 
binds  himself  by  vows  to  a  religious  life,  he  makes 
a  surrender  to  Him  who  is  all-perfect,  and  whom 
he  may  unreservedly  trust.  Moreover  looking  at 
that  surrender  on  its  human  side,  he  has  the  safe- 
guard of  distinct  provisos  and  regulations,  and  of 
the  principles  of  theology,  to  secure  him  against 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  his  superiors.  But  what  shall 
be  his  encouragement  to  make  himself  over,  with- 
out condition  or  stipulation,  as  an  absolute  property, 
to  a  fallible  being,  and  that  not  for  a  season,  but 
for  life?  The  mind  shrinks  from  such  a  sacrifice, 
and  demands  that  as  religion  enjoins  it,  religion 
should  sanction  and  bless  it.  It  instinctively  desires 
that  either  the  bond  should  be  dissoluble,  or  that  the 
subjects  of  it  should  be  sacramentally  strengthened 
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to  maintain  it.  "  So  help  me  God,"  the  formula  of 
every  oath,  is  emphatically  necessary  here.  But 
Agellius  is  contemplating  a  superhuman  engagement 
without  superhuman  assistance ;  and  that  in  a  state 
of  society  in  which  public  opinion,  which  in  some 
sense  compensates  for  the  absence  of  religion,  sup- 
plied human  motives,  not  for,  but  against  keeping 
it,  and  with  one  who  had  given  no  indication  that 
she  understood  what  marriage  meant.  No  wonder 
then,  that,  in  spite  of  his  simplicity,  his  sanguine 
temperament,  and  his  delusion,  the  more  he  thought 
of  the  step  he  had  taken,  the  more  unsatisfactory 
he  found  it,  and  the  nearer  he  grew  to  the  time  when 
he  must  open  the  subject  with  Aristo,  the  less  he 
felt  able  to  do  so.  In  consequence  he  was  in  a  dis- 
tress of  mind,  as  he  ascended  the  staircase  which  led 
to  his  friend's  lodging,  to  which  his  anxiety,  as  he 
mounted  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  was 
tranquility  itself;  and,  except  that  he  was  coming 
by  engagement,  he  would  have  turned  back,  and  for 
the  time  at  least  have  put  the  whole  subject  from  his 
thoughts.  Yet  even  then,  as  often  as  Callista  rose 
in  his  mind's  eye,  his  scruples  and  misgivings  van- 
ished before  the  beauty  of  that  image,  as  mists  be- 
fore the  sun ;  and  when  he  actually  stood  in  her 
sweet  presence,  it  seemed  as  if  some  secret  emana- 
tion from  her  flowed  in  upon  his  heart ;  and  he  stood 
breathless  and  giddy  under  the  intensity  of  the  fas- 
cination. 
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However,  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  in 
the  third  century  of  our  era  such  negotiations  as 
that  which  now  seems  to  be  on  the  point  of  coming 
off  between  CalHsta  and  Agellius,  were  embellished 
with  those  transcendental  sentiments  and  that  mag- 
nificent ceremonial  with  which  chivalry  has  invested 
them  in  these  latter  ages.  There  was  little  occasion 
then  for  fine  speaking  or  exquisite  deportment ;  and 
if  there  had  been,  we,  who  are  the  narrators  of  these 
hitherto  unrecorded  transactions,  should  have  been 
utterly  unable  to  do  justice  to  them.  At  that  time 
of  day  the  Christian  had  too  much  simplicity,  the 
heathen  too  little  of  real  delicacy,  to  indulge  in  the 
sublimities  of  modern  love-making,  at  least  as  it  is 
found  in  novels ;  and  in  the  case  before  us  both  gen- 
tleman and  lady  will  be  thought,  we  consider,  sadly 
matter-of-fact,  or  rather  semi-barbarous,  by  the  vo- 
taries of  what  is  just  now  called  European  civiliza- 
tion. 

On  Agellius's  entering  the  room,  Aristo  was  pa- 
cing to  and  fro  in  some  discomposure;  however,  he 
ran  up  to  his  friend,  embraced  him,  and  looking 
at  him  with  significance,  congratulated  him  on  his 
good  looks.  "  There  is  more  fire  in  your  eye,"  he 
said,  "  dear  Agellius,  and  more  eloquence  in  the 
turn  of  your  lip,  than  I  have  ever  seen.  A  new 
spirit  is  in  you.  So  you  are  determined  to  come  out 
of  your  solitude?  That  you  should  have  been  able 
to  exist  in  it  so  long  is  the  wonderment  to  me." 
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Agellius  had  recovered  himself,  yet  he  dared  not 
look  again  on  Callista.  "Do  not  jest,  Aristo,"  he 
said ;  "  I  am  come,  as  you  know,  to  talk  to  you  about 
your  sister.  I  have  brought  her  a  present  of  flow- 
ers; they  are  my  best  present,  or  rather  not  mine, 
but  the  birth  of  the  opening  year,  as  fair  and  fra- 
grant as  herself." 

"  We  will  offer  them  to  our  Pallas  Athene,"  said 
his  friend,  "to  whom  we  artists  are  especially  de- 
vout." 

And  he  would  have  led  Agellius  on,  and  made 
him  place  them  in  her  niche  in  the  opposite  wall. 

"  I  am  more  serious  than  you  are,"  said  Agel- 
lius ;  "  and  I  have  brought  the  best  my  garden  con- 
tains as  an  offering  to  your  sister.  She  will  not 
think  I  bring  them  for  any  other  purpose.  Where 
are  you  going  ?  "  he  continued,  as  he  saw  his  friend 
take  down  his  broad  petasus. 

"  Why,"  answered  Aristo,  "  since  I  am  so  poor 
an  interpreter  of  your  meaning,  you  can  dispense 
with  me  altogether.  I  will  leave  you  to  speak  for 
yourself,  and  meanwhile  will  go  and  see  what  old 
Dromo  has  to  tell,  before  the  sun  is  too  high  in  the 
heavens." 

Saying  this,  with  a  half-imploring,  haf-satirical 
look  at  his  sister,  he  set  off  to  the  barber's  at  the 
Forum. 

Agellius  took  up  the  flowers,  and  laid  them  on 
the  table  before  her,  as  she  sat  at  work.  "  Do  you 
accept  my  flowers,  Callista  ?  "  he  asked. 
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"  Fair  and  fragrant  like  myself,  are  they  ?  "  she 
made  reply.  "  Give  them  to  me."  She  took  them, 
and  bent  over  them.  "  The  blushing  rose,"  she  said, 
gravely,  "  the  stately  lily,  the  royal  carnation,  the 
golden  moly,  the  purple  amaranth,  the  green  bryon, 
the  diosanthos,  the  sertula,  the  sweet,  modest  sali- 
unca,  fit  emblems  of  Callista.  Well,  in  a  few  hours 
they  will  have  faded;  yes,  they  will  get  more  and 
more  like  her." 

She  paused  and  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face, 
and  then  continued:  "Agellius,  I  once  had  a  slave 
who  belonged  to  your  religion.  She  had  been  born 
in  a  Christian  family,  and  came  into  my  possession 
on  her  master's  death.  She  was  unlike  any  one  I 
have  seen  before  or  since;  she  cared  for  nothing, 
yet  was  not  morose,  peevish,  or  hard-hearted.  She 
died  young  in  my  service.  Shortly  before  her  end 
she  had  a  dream.  She  saw  a  company  of  bright 
shades,  clothed  in  white,  like  the  hours  which  circle 
round  the  god  of  day.  They  were  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  they  said  to  each  other,  *  She  ought  to 
have  a  token,  too.'  So  they  took  her  hand  and  led 
her  to  a  most  beautiful  lady,  as  stately  as  Juno,  and 
as  sweet  as  Ariadne,  so  radiant  in  countenance  that 
they  themselves  suddenly  looked  like  Ethiopians  by 
the  side  of  her.  She,  too,  was  crowned  with  flow- 
ers, and  these  so  dazzling  that  they  might  be  the 
stars  of  heaven  or  the  gems  of  Asia  for  what  Chione 
could  tell.  And  that  fair  goddess  (angel  you  call 
her)   said,  '  My  dear,  here  is  something  for  you 
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from  my  son.  He  sends  you  by  me  a  red  rose  for 
your  love,  a  white  lily  for  your  chastity,  purple  vio- 
lets to  strew  your  grave,  and  green  palms  to  flour- 
ish over  it.'  Is  this  the  reason  why  you  give  me 
flowers,  Agellius,  that  I  may  rank  with  Chione? 
And  is  this  their  interpretation  ?  " 

"  Callista,"  he  answered,  "  it  is  my  heart's  most 
fervent  wish,  it  is  my  mind's  vivid  anticipation,  that 
the  day  may  come  when  you  will  receive  such  a 
crown,  nay,  a  brighter  one." 

"And  you  are  come,  of  course,  to  philosophize  to 
me,  and  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  dying  like 
Chione,"  she  made  answer.  "  I  implore  your  par- 
don, you  are  offering  me  flowers,  it  seems,  not  for 
a  bridal  wreath,  but  for  a  funeral  urn" 

"  Is  it  wonderful,"  said  Agellius,  "  that  the  two 
wishes  should  have  gone  together  in  my  heart ;  and 
while  I  trusted  and  prayed  that  you  might  have  the 
same  Master  in  heaven  as  I  have  myself,  I  also 
hoped  you  would  have  the  same  service,  the  same 
aims,  the  same  home  upon  earth  ?  " 

"And  that  you  should  speak  one  word  for  your 
Master  and  two  for  yourself !  "  she  retorted. 

"  It  has  been  by  feeling  how  much  you  could  be 
to  me,"  he  answered,  "  that  I  have  been  led  to  think 
how  much  my  Master  may  be  doing  for  you  al- 
ready, and  how  much  in  time  to  come  you  might  do 
for  Him.  Callista,  do  not  urge  me  with  your  Greek 
subtlety,  or  expect  me  to  analyze  my  feelings  more 
precisely  than  I  have  the  ability  to  do.     May  I 
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calmly  tell  you  the  state  of  my  mind,  as  I  do  know 
it,  and  will  you  patiently  listen  ?  "  She  signified 
her  willingness,  and  he  continued:  "This  only  I 
know,"  he  said,  "  what  I  have  experienced  ever 
since  I  first  heard  you  converse,  that  there  is  be- 
tween you  and  me  a  unity  of  thought  so  strange  that 
I  should  have  deemed  it  could  not  have  been,  before 
I  found  it  actually  to  exist,  between  any  two  persons 
whatever;  and  which,  widely  as  we  are  separated  in 
opinion  and  habit,  and  differently  as  we  have  been 
brought  up,  is  to  me  inexplicable.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  explain  what  I  mean;  we  disagree  certainly  on 
the  most  important  subjects,  yet  there  is  an  unac- 
countable correspondence  in  the  views  we  take  of 
things,  in  our  impressions,  in  the  line  in  which  our 
minds  move,  and  the  issues  to  which  they  come,  in 
our  judgment  of  what  is  great  and  little,  and  the 
manner  in  which  objects  affect  our  feelings.  When 
I  speak  to  my  uncle,  when  I  speak  to  your  brother, 
I  do  not  understand  them,  nor  they  me.  We  are 
moving  in  different  spheres,  and  I  am  solitary,  how- 
ever much  they  talk.  But  to  my  astonishment,  I 
find  between  you  and  me  one  language.  Is  it  won- 
derful that,  in  proportion  to  my  astonishment,  I  am 
led  to  refer  it  to  one  cause,  and  think  that  one 
Master  Hand  must  have  engraven  those  lines  on  the 
soul  of  each  of  us?  Is  it  wonderful  that  I  should 
fancy  that  He  who  has  made  us  alike  has  made  us 
for  each  other,  and  that  the  very  same  persuasives 
by  which  I  bring  you  to  cast  your  eyes  on  me,  may 
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draw  you  also  to  cast  yourself  in  adoration  at  the 
feet  of  my  Master  ?  " 

For  an  instant  tears  seemed  about  to  start  from 
Callista's  eyes,  but  she  repressed  the  emotion,  if  it 
were  such,  and  answered  with  impetuosity,  "  Your 
Master !  who  is  your  Master  ?  what  know  I  of  your 
Master?  what  have  you  ever  told  me  of  your  Mas- 
ter? I  suppose  it  is  an  esoteric  doctrine  which  I 
am  not  worthy  to  know;  but  so  it  is,  here  you 
have  been  again  and  again,  and  talked  freely  of 
many  things,  yet  I  am  in  as  much  darkness  about 
your  Master  as  if  I  had  never  seen  you.  I  know  he 
died;  I  know  too  that  Christians  say  he  lives.  In 
some  fortunate  island,  I  suppose;  for  when  I  have 
asked,  you  have  got  rid  of  the  subject  as  best  you 
could.  You  have  talked  about  your  law  and  your 
various  duties,  and  what  you  consider  right,  and 
what  is  forbidden,  and  of  some  of  the  old  writers 
of  your  sect,  and  of  the  Jews  before  them;  but  if, 
as  you  imply,  my  wants  and  aspirations  are  the  same 
as  yours,  what  have  you  done  towards  satisfying 
them?  What  have  you  done  for  that  Master  to- 
wards whom  you  now  propose  to  lead  me  ?  No !  " 
she  continued,  starting  up,  "you  have  watched 
those  wants  and  aspirations  for  yourself,  not  for 
Him;  you  have  taken  interest  in  them,  you  have 
cherished  them,  as  if  you  were  the  author,  you  the 
object  of  them.  You  profess  to  believe  in  One  True 
God,  and  to  reject  every  other;  and  now  you  are 
implying  that  the  Hand,  the  Shadow  of  that  God  is 
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on  my  mind  and  heart.  Who  is  this  God?  where? 
how?  in  what?  O  AgelHus,  you  have  stood  in  the 
way  of  Him,  ready  to  speak  for  yourself,  using  Him 
as  a  means  to  an  end." 

"  O  Callista,"  said  Agellius,  in  an  agitated  voice, 
when  he  could  speak,  "  do  my  ears  hear  aright?  do 
you  really  wish  to  be  taught  who  the  true  God  is  ?  " 

"  No,  mistake  me  not,"  she  cried,  passionately, 
"  I  have  no  such  wish.  I  could  not  be  of  your  re- 
ligion. Ye  Gods !  how  have  I  been  deceived.  I 
thought  every  Christian  was  like  Chione.  I  thought 
that  there  could  not  be  a  cold  Christian.  Chione 
spoke  as  if  a  Christian's  first  thoughts  were  good- 
will to  others ;  as  if  his  state  were  of  such  blessed- 
ness, that  his  dearest  heart's  wish  was  to  bring 
others  into  it.  Here  is  a  man  who,  so  far  from 
feeling  himself  blest,  thinks  I  can  bless  him !  comes 
to  me  —  me,  Callista,  a  herb  of  the  field,  a  poor 
weed,  exposed  to  every  wind  of  heaven,  and  shriv- 
eling before  the  fierce  sun  —  to  me  he  comes  to  re- 
pose his  heart  upon.  But  as  for  any  blessedness  he 
has  to  show  me,  why,  since  he  does  not  feel  any 
himself,  no  wonder  he  has  none  to  give  away.  I 
thought  a  Christian  was  superior  to  time  and  place ; 
but  all  is  hollow.  Alas,  alas,  I  am  young  in  life  to 
feel  the  force  of  that  saying,  with  which  sages  go 
out  of  it,  '  Vanity  and  hollowness  ' !  Agellius,  when 
I  first  heard  you  were  a  Christian,  how  my  heart 
beat !  I  thought  of  her  who  was  gone ;  and  at  first 
I  thought  I  saw  her  in  you,  as  if  there  had  been 
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some  magical  sympathy  between  you  and  her;  and 
I  hoped  that  from  you  I  might  have  learned  more 
of  that  strange  strength  which  my  nature  needs,  and 
which  she  told  me  she  possessed.  Your  words, 
your  manner,  your  looks  were  altogether  different 
from  others  who  came  near  me.  But  so  it  was ;  you 
came  and  you  went,  and  came  again;  I  thought  it 
reserve,  I  thought  it  timidity,  I  thought  it  the 
caution  of  a  persecuted  sect ;  but  O,  my  disappoint- 
ment, when  first  I  saw  in  you  indications  that  you 
were  thinking  of  me  only  as  others  think,  and  felt 
towards  me  as  others  may  feel ;  that  you  were  aim- 
ing at  me,  not  at  your  God ;  that  you  had  much  to 
tell  of  yourself,  but  nothing  of  Him!  Time  was  I 
might  have  been  led  to  worship  you,  Agellius;  you 
have  hindered  it  by  worshipping  me." 

It  is  not  often,  we  suppose,  that  such  deep  offence 
is  given  to  a  lady  by  the  sort  of  admiration  of  which 
Agellius  had  been  guilty  in  the  case  of  Callista; 
however,  startled  as  he  might  be, —  and  startled 
and  stung  he  was, — there  was  too  much  earnestness 
in  her  distress,  too  much  of  truth  in  her  representa- 
tions, too  much  which  came  home  to  his  heart  and 
conscience,  to  allow  of  his  being  affronted  or  irri- 
tated. She  had  but  supplied  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  misgiving  which  had  haunted  him  that  morn- 
ing, from  the  time  he  set  out  till  the  moment  of  his 
entering  the  room.  Jucundus,  some  days  back,  had 
readily  acquiesced  in  his  assurance  that  he  was  not 
inconsistent ;  but  Callista  had  not  been  so  indulgent. 
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though  really  more  merciful.  There  was  a  pause  in 
the  conversation,  or  rather  in  her  outpouring;  each 
had  bitter  thoughts,  and  silently  devoured  them.  At 
length,  she  began  again:  — 

"  So  the  religion  of  Chione  is  a  dream ;  now  for 
four  years  I  hoped  it  was  a  reality.  All  things 
again  are  vanity ;  I  had  hoped  there  was  something 
somewhere  more  than  I  could  see;  but  there  is 
nothing.  Here  am  I  a  living,  breathing  woman, 
with  an  overflowing  heart,  with  keen  affections, 
with  a  yearning  after  some  object  that  may  possess 
me.  I  can  not  exist  without  something  to  rest  upon. 
I  can  not  fall  back  upon  that  drear,  forlorn  state, 
which  philosophers  call  wisdom,  and  moralists  vir- 
tue. I  cannot  enrol  myself  a  votary  of  that  cold 
moon,  whose  arrows  do  but  freeze  me.  I  cannot 
sympathize  in  that  majestic  band  of  sisters  whom 
Rome  has  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  Vesta.  I 
must  have  something  to  love ;  love  is  my  life.  Why 
do  you  come  to  me,  Agellius,  with  your  every-day 
gallantry?  Can  you  compete  with  the  noble  Gre- 
cian forms  that  have  passed  before  my  eyes?  Is 
your  voice  more  manly,  are  its  tones  more  eloquent, 
than  those  which  have  thrilled  through  my  ears 
since  I  ceased  to  be  a  child.  Can  you  add  perfume 
to  the  feast  by  your  wit,  or  pour  sunshine  over  grot 
and  rushing  stream  by  your  smile?  What  can  you 
give  me?  There  was  one  thing  which  I  thought 
you  could  have  given  me  better  than  anything  else ; 
but  it  is  a  shadow.    You  have  nothing  to  give.    You 
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have  thrown  me  back  upon  my  dreary,  dismal  self, 
and  the  deep  wounds  of  my  memory,  .  .  .  Poor, 
poor  Agellius !  but  it  was  not  his  fault,  it  could  not 
be  helped,"  she  continued  as  if  in  thought ;  "  it  could 
not  be  helped ;  for,  if  he  had  nothing  to  give,  how 
could  he  give. it?  After  all  he  wanted  something 
to  love,  just  as  I  did;  and  he  could  find  nothing 
better  than  me.  .  .  .  And  they  thought  to  persuade 
her  to  spend  herself  upon  him,  as  she  had  spent  her- 
self upon  others.  Yes,  it  was  Jucundus  and  Aristo 
—  my  brother,  even  my  own  brother.  They  thought 
not  of  me."  Here  her  tears  gushed  out  violently, 
and  she  abandoned  herself  to  a  burst  of  emotion. 
"  They  were  thinking  of  him.  I  had  hoped  he 
could  lead  me  to  what  was  higher ;  but  woe,  woe ! " 
she  cried,  wringing  her  hands,  "  they  thought  I 
was  only  fit  to  bring  him  low.  Well ;  after  all,  is 
Callista  really  good  for  much  more  than  the  work 
they  have  set  her  to  do  ?  " 

She  was  absorbed  in  her  own  misery  in  an  intense 
sense  of  degradation,  in  a  keen  consciousness  of  the 
bondage  of  nature,  in  a  despair  of  ever  finding  what 
alone  could  give  meaning  to  her  existence,  and  an 
object  to  her  intellect  and  affections.  And  Agellius, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  surprise,  remorse,  and  hu- 
miliation came  upon  him!  It  was  a  strange  con- 
trast, the  complaint  of  nature  unregenerate  on  the 
one  hand,  the  self-reproach  of  nature  regenerate 
and  lapsing  on  the  other.  At  last  he  spoke,  and  they 
were  his  last  words.     "  Callista,"  he  said,  "  what- 
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ever  injury  I  may  have  unwillingly  inflicted  upon 
you,  you  at  least  have  returned  me  good  for  evil, 
and  have  made  yourself  my  benefactress.  Certainly, 
I  now  know  myself  better  than  I  did ;  and  He  who 
has  made  use  of  you  as  His  instrument  of  mercy 
towards  me,  will  not  forget  to  reward  you  tenfold. 
One  word  will  I  say  for  myself ;  nay,  not  for  myself, 
but  for  my  Master.  Do  not  for  an  instant  suppose 
that  what  you  thought  of  the  Christian  religion  is 
not  true.  It  reveals  a  present  God,  who  satisfies 
every  affection  of  the  heart,  yet  keeps  it  pure.  I 
serve  a  Master,"  he  continued,  blushing  from  mod- 
esty and  earnestness  as  he  spoke,  "  I  serve  a  Master 
whose  love  is  stronger  than  created  love.  God 
help  my  inconsistency!  but  I  never  meant  to  love 
you  as  I  love  Him.  You  are  destined  for  His  love. 
I  commit  you  to  Him,  your  true  Lord,  whom  I 
never  ought  to  have  rivalled,  for  whom  I  ought 
simply  to  have  pleaded.  Though  I  am  not  worthy 
to  approach  you,  I  shall  trace  you  at  a  distance,  who 
knows  where  ?  perhaps  even  to  the  prison  and  to  the 
arena  of  those  who  confess  the  Saviour  of  men,  and 
dare  to  suffer  and  die  for  His  name.  And  now, 
farewell ;  to  His  keeping  and  that  of  His  holy  mar- 
tyrs I  commit  you." 

He  did  not  trust  himself  to  look  at  her  face  as  he 
turned  to  the  door  and  left  the  room. —  Callista;  A 
Tale  of  the  Third  Century,  Chapter  XL 


LOSS  AND  GAIN 


"Loss  and  Gain,  the  Story  of  a  Convert,"  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  picture  of  Oxford  life  as  it  was 
sixty  years  ago.  The  dialogues  are  wholly  unlike 
the  conversations  now  held  in  the  halls  and  walks 
of  England's  most  historic  educational  institution. 
Yet  they  are  so  full  of  humor  and  satire  that  their 
interest  and  charm  will  continue  for  years  to  come. 
Many  erroneously  think  this  book  records  New- 
man's own  conversion.  Undoubtedly  the  author  was 
aided  by  his  personal  experiences  in  giving  a  truth- 
ful coloring  to  his  narrative,  yet  any  one  familiar 
with  his  life  can  readily  see  the  difference  between 
Newman's  withdrawal  from  Anglicanism  and  that 
of  his  hero,  Charles  Reding.  While  "  Loss  and 
Gain "  abounds  in  amusing  chapters,  still  pathetic 
passages  are  numerous,  none  more  striking  than  the 
description  of  Reding's  last  visit  to  Oxford,  just 
before  his  reception  into  the  Catholic  Church. 

OXFORD  REVISITED 

He  had  passed  through  Bagley  Wood,  and  the 
spires  and  towers  of  the  University  came  on  his 
view,  hallowed  by  how  many  tender  associations, 
lost  to  him  for  two  whole  years,  suddenly  recovered 
—  recovered  to  be  lost  forever !  There  lay  old  Ox- 
ford before  him,  with  its  hills  as  gentle  and  its 
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meadows  as  green  as  ever.  At  the  first  view  of  that 
beloved  place  he  stood  still  with  folded  arms,  unable 
to  proceed.  Each  college,  each  church  —  he 
counted  them  by  their  pinnacles  and  turrets.  The 
silver  Isis,  the  gray  willows,  the  far-stretching 
plains,  the  dark  groves,  the  distant  range  of  Shot- 
over,  the  pleasant  village  where  he  had  lived,  with 
Carlton  and  Sheffield  —  wood,  water,  stone,  all  so 
calm,  so  bright,  they  might  have  been  his,  but  his 
they  were  not.  Whatever  he  was  to  gain  by  be- 
coming a  Catholic,  this  he  had  lost;  whatever  he 
was  to  gain  higher  and  better,  at  least  this,  and  such 
as  this  he  never  could  have  again.  He  could  not 
have  another  Oxford,  he  could  not  have  the  friends 
of  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  the  choice  of  his  man- 
hood. He  mounted  the  well-known  gate  on  the 
left,  and  proceeded  down  into  the  plain.  There  was 
no  one  to  greet  him,  to  sympathize  with  him ;  there 
was  no  one  to  believe  he  needed  sympathy;  no  one 
to  believe  he  had  given  up  anything ;  no  one  to  take 
interest  in  him,  to  feel  tender  towards  him,  to  de- 
fend him.  He  had  suffered  much,  but  there  was 
no  one  to  believe  that  he  had  suffered.  He  would  be 
thought  to  be  inflicting  merely,  not  undergoing,  suf- 
fering; but  he  would  be  rudely  told  that  every  one 
follows  his  own  will,  and  that  if  he  had  given  up 
Oxford,  it  was  for  a  whim  which  he  liked  better 
than  it.  But  rather,  there  was  no  one  to  know  him ; 
he  had  been  virtually  three  years  away ;  three  years 
is  a  generation ;  Oxford  had  been  his  place  once,  but 
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his  place  knew  him  no  more.  He  recollected  with 
what  awe  and  transport  he  had  at  first  come  to  the 
University,  as  to  some  sacred  shrine ;  and  how  from 
time  to  time  hopes  had  come  over  him  that  some  day 
or  other  he  should  have  gained  a  title  to  residence 
on  one  of  its  ancient  foundations.  One  night  in 
particular  came  across  his  memory,  how  a  friend 
and  he  had  ascended  to  the  top  of  one  of  its  many 
towers  with  the  purpose  of  making  observations  on 
the  stars ;  and  how,  while  his  friend  was  busily  en- 
gaged with  the  pointers,  he,  earthly  minded  youth, 
had  been  looking  down  into  the  deep,  gas-lit,  dark- 
shadowed  quadrangles,  and  wondering  if  he  should 
ever  be  Fellow  of  this  or  that  College,  which  he 
singled  out  from  the  mass  of  academical  buildings. 
All  had  passed  as  a  dream,  and  he  was  a  stranger 
where  he  had  hoped  to  have  had  a  home. —  Loss  and 
Gain,  Part  III,  Chap.  III. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS 


THE   CALL  OF  DAVID 

''And  the  Lord  said,  Arise,  anoint  him,  for  this  is  he." 

Latest  born  of  Jesse's  race, 
Wonder  lights  thy  bashful  face, 
While  the  prophet's  gifted  oil 
Seals  thee  for  a  path  of  toil. 
We,  thy  Angels  circling  round  thee, 
Ne'er  shall  find  thee  as  we  found  thee, 
When  thy  faith  first  brought  us  near 
In  thy  lion  fight  severe. 
Go!  and  mid  thy  flocks  awhile 
At  thy  doom  of  greatness  smile; 
Bold  to  bear  God's  heaviest  load. 
Dimly  guessing  of  the  road, — 
Rocky  road,  and  scarce  ascended, 
Though  thy  foot  be  angel-tended. 

Twofold  praise  thou  shalt  attain, 
In  royal  court  and  battle  plain ; 
Then  comes  heart-ache,  care,  distress, 
Blighted  hope,  and  loneliness ; 
Wounds  from  friends  and  gifts  from  foe, 
Dizzied  faith,  and  guilt,  and  woe; 
Loftiest  aims  by  earth  defiled. 
Gleams  of  wisdom  sin-beguiled, 
Sated  power's  tyrannic  mood, 
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Counsels  shared  with  men  of  blood, 
Sad  success,  parental  tears, 
And  a  dreary  gift  of  years. 

Strange,  that  guileless  face  and  form 
To  lavish  on  the  scarring  storm ! 
Yet  we  take  thee  in  thy  blindness ; 
And  we  buffet  thee  in  kindness; 
Little  chary  of  thy  fame, — 
Dust  unborn  may  bless  or  blame, — 
But  we  mould  thee  for  the  root 
Of  man's  promised  healing  Fruit, 
And  we  mould  thee  hence  to  rise, 
As  our  brother,  to  the  skies. 


THE    QUEEN    OF    SEASONS 

All  is  divine  which  the  Highest  has  made. 
Through  the  days  that  He  wrought,  till  the  day 

when  He  stay'd; 
Above  and  below,  within  and  around, 
From  the  centre  of  space,  to  its  uttermost  bound. 

In  beauty  surpassing  the  Universe  smiled, 
On  the  morn  of  its  birth,  like  an  innocent  child, 
Or  like  the  rich  bloom  of  some  delicate  flower ; 
And  the  Father  rejoiced  in  the  work  of  His  power. 

Yet  worlds  brighter  still,  and  a  brighter  than  those, 
And  a  brighter  again.  He  had  made,  had  He  chose ; 
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And  you  never  could  name  that  conceivable  best, 
To  exhaust  the  resources  the  Maker  possess'd. 

Btit  I  know  of  one  work  of  His  Infinite  Hand, 
Which  special  and  singular  ever  must  stand; 
So  perfect,  so  pure,  and  of  gifts  such  a  store, 
That  even  Omnipotence  ne'er  shall  do  more. 

The  freshness  of  May,  and  the  sweetness  of  June, 
And  the  fire  of  July  in  its  passionate  moon. 
Munificent  August,  September  serene. 
Are  together  no  match  for  my  glorious  Queen. 

O  Mary,  all  months  and  all  days  are  thine  own, 
In  thee  lasts  their  joyousness,  when  they  are  gone; 
And  we  give  to  thee  May,  not  because  it  is  best. 
But  because  it  comes  first,  and  is  pledge  of  the  rest. 


GUARDIAN   ANGEL 

My  oldest  friend,  mine  from  the  hour 
When  first  I  drew  my  breath; 

My  faithful  friend,  that  shall  be  mine, 
Unfailing,  till  my  death. 

Thou  hast  been  ever  at  my  side ; 

My  Maker  to  thy  trust 
Consign'd  my  soul,  what  time  He  framed 

The  infant  child  of  dust. 
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No  beating  heart  in  holy  prayer, 

No  faith,  inform'd  aright. 
Gave  me  to  Joseph's  tutelage. 

Or  Michael's  conquering  might. 

Nor  patron  saint,  nor  Mary's  love, — 
The  dearest  and  the  best, — 

Has  known  my  being,  as  thou  hast  known. 
And  blest  as  thou  hast  blest. 

Thou  wast  my  sponsor  at  the  font; 

And  thou,  each  budding  year. 
Didst  whisper  elements  of  truth 

Into  my  childish  ear. 

And  when,  ere  boyhood  yet  was  gone, 

My  rebel  spirit  fell. 
Ah !  thou  didst  see,  and  shudder  too. 

Yet  bear  each  deed  of  Hell. 

And  then  in  turn,  when  judgments  came, 

And  scared  me  back  again. 
Thy  quick  soft  breath  was  near  to  soothe 

And  hallow  every  pain.  > 

Oh !  who  of  all  thy  toils  and  cares 

Can  tell  the  tale  complete. 
To  place  me  under  Mary's  smile, 

And  Peter's  royal  feet! 
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And  thou  wilt  hang  above  my  bed, 

When  life  is  ebbing  low; 
Of  doubt,  impatience,  and  of  gloom, 

The  jealous,  sleepless  foe. 

Mine,  when  I  stand  before  thy  Judge ; 

And  mine,  if  spared  to  stay 
Within  the  golden  furnace  till 

My  sin  is  burn'd  away. 

And  mine,  O  Brother  of  my  soul, 

When  my  release  shall  come; 
Thy  gentle  arms  shall  lift  me  then, 

Thy  wings  shall  waft  me  home. 


THE    GOLDEN    PRISON 

Weep  not  for  me,  when  I  am  gone, 
Nor  spend  thy  faithful  breath 

In  grieving  o'er  the  spot  or  hour 
Of  all-enshrouding  death; 

Nor  waste  in  idle  praise  thy  love 

On  deeds  of  head  or  hand, 
Which  live  within  the  living  Book, 
Or  else  are  writ  in  sand ; 

But  let  it  be  thy  best  of  prayers. 
That  I  may  find  the  grace 
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To  reach  the  holy  house  of  toll, 
The  frontier  penance-place, — 

To  reach  that  golden  palace  bright, 

Where  souls  elect  abide, 
Waiting  their  certain  call  to  Heaven, 

With  Angels  at  their  side; 

Where  hate,  nor  pride,  nor  fear  torments 

The  transitory  guest, 
But  in  the  willing  agony 

He  plunges,  and  is  blest. 

And  as  the  fainting  patriarch  gain'd 

His  needful  halt  mid-way, 
And  then  refresh'd  pursued  his  path. 

Where  up  the  mount  it  lay. 

So  pray,  that,  rescued  from  the  storm 

Of  heaven's  eternal  ire, 
I  may  lie  down,  then  rise  again, 

Safe,  and  yet  saved  by  fire. 
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FLOWERS    WITHOUT    FRUIT 

Prune  thou  thy  words,  the  thoughts  control 

That  o'er  thee  swell  and  throng ; 
They  will  condense  within  thy  soul, 

And  change  to  purpose  strong. 

But  he  who  lets  his  feelings  run 

In  soft  luxurious  flow, 
Shrinks  when  hard  service  must  be  done, 

And  faints  at  every  woe. 

Faith's  meanest  deed  more  favour  bears, 
Where  hearts  and  wills  are  weigh'd. 

Than  brightest  transports,  choicest  prayers. 
Which  bloom  their  hour  and  fade. 


SUGGESTIONS,  NOTES,  AND 
QUESTIONS 


THE  PILLAR  OF  THE  CLOUD. 

1.  By  what  other  name  is  this  poem  known? 

2.  In  copies  of  this  hymn  a  fourth  stanza  is  often  added, 
but  the  three  stanzas  here  given  are  the  only  authorized  ones. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  Light,  in  stanza  first,  line  i  ? 

4.  "  I  am  far  from  home " —  Give  this  a  literal  and  a 
figurative  interpretation. 

5.  What  sentiment  prompted  the  words,  "  I  do  not  ask  to 
see  the  distant  scene  —  one  step  enough  for  me  "  ? 

6.  What  does  stanza  second  reveal  of  Newman's  char- 
acter ? 

7.  Note  the  effect  of  the  word  "  garish,"  so  exquisitely 
chosen. 

8.  Would  pride  be  a  likely  temptation  to  a  man  like 
Newman  ? 

9.  Read  Newman's  A  Thanksgiving,  written  at  Oxford 
in  1829,  to  see  how  truly  he  felt  what  he  expressed  in  lines 
I  and  2  of  stanza  III. 

10.  The  last  two  lines  of  stanza  III  are  a  source  of  per- 
plexity to  many  readers.  To  one  who  inquired  several  years 
since  (1879),  the  author  replied  that  a  man  "was  not  bound 
to  remember  his  own  meaning,  whatever  it  was,  at  the  end 
of  almost  fifty  years."  One  writer,  however,  has  well  said 
that  the  lines  explain  themselves  if  taken  in  connection  with 
the  train  of  thought  expressed  by  Newman  in  his  beautiful 
Terses,  entitled  the  Separation  of  Friends.  The  last  twelve 
lines  of  this  latter  poem  were  added  by  Newman  after  the 
death  of  his  beloved  Hurrel  Froude  in  1836. 

"Ah !  dearest,  with  a  word  he  could  dispel 
All   questionings,   and   raise 
Our  hearts  to  rapture,  whispering  all  was  well 
And  turning  prayer  to  praise. 
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"  Dearest !  he  longs  to  speak,  as  I  to  know, 
And   yet   we   both   refrain ; 
It  were  not  good ;  a  little  doubt  below. 
And  all  will  soon  be  plain." 

II.  What  effect  has  the  repetition  used  in  The  Pillar  of  the 
Cloud  f 


THE  DREAM  OF  GERONTIUS 

1.  "  Some  bodily  form  of  ill 

Floats  on  the  wind,  with  many  a  loathsome  curse," 
etc. 
This  brings  to  mind  the  gruesome  images  of  Dante's  "  In- 
ferno," but  Dr.  Egan  declares  that  "  there  are  no  lines  so 
terrible  as  these "  in  the  first  division  of  the  great  Italian 
poet's  masterpiece. 

2.  "  Subvenite."  First  word  in  the  prayer  recited  by  the 
priest  after  the  departure  of  a  soul :  "  Come  to  his  assistance, 
ye  Saints  of  God,"  etc. 

3.  Explain  — 

"  I  now  begin  to  feed  upon  myself 
Because  I  have  nought  else  to  feed  upon." 

4.  Why   "  stubborn,    fleshly   heart  "  ? 

5.  Give  Scriptural  proofs  for  Guardian  Angel. 

6.  "Alleluia."  Used  in  last  50  Psalms.  St.  John  tells  us 
it  is  the  hymn  of  Heaven.  The  Church  has  forbidden  it  to  be 
translated;  she  uses  it  as  a  mark  of  joy. 

7.  "  Narrow  way."  Where  does  our  Lord  speak  of  this 
in  the  Bible? 

8.  Explain  — ■ 

"  To  fill  the  thrones  the  angels  lost  through  pride." 

9.  Why  "  dreary,  life-long  fray  "  ?     Cf.  Job  cvii.  v.  i. 

10.  "  And  oh  the  grace  to  nerve  him  and  to  lead. 

How  patient,  prompt,  and  lavish  at  his  need !  " 
Prove  from  Scripture  that  grace  can  always  be  obtained. 

11.  Why  is  man  a  "composite  of  heaven  and  earth"? 

12.  What  is  an  "ethereal  nature"? 

13.  Name  the  nine  choirs  of  angels. 

14.  Why  does  the  poet  speak  of  "  the  Seraph  in  his  height 
of   place  "  ? 

15.  Paraphrase  the  song  of  the  Demons. 
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1 6.  Give  derivation  of  the  word  purgatory.     Define  it. 

17.  What  is  meant  by  the  "climax"  of  a  poem? 

18.  "Emmanuel."  What  is  its  meaning?  By  what 
prophet  was  the  Saviour  so  called? 

19.  What  is  the  difference  between  "  lone "  and  "  for- 
lorn "  ? 

20.  The  mention  of  "  penal  waters  "  in  the  closing  song  of 
the  Angel  again  recalls  Dante.  Read  the  opening  lines  of  the 
Purgatorio. 

21.  Give  Scriptural  proof  for  the  power  of  prayer  for  the 
dead,  as  indicated  in  — 

"  Masses  on  the  earth,  and  prayers  in  heaven." 
Shall  aid  thee  at  the  Throne  of  the  Most  Highest." 
In   the    Separation   of   Friends    (1833),    Newman   has   the 
following  —  proving  that  even  before  his  conversion  this  was 
a    favorite    doctrine    with    him :  — 

"  So  day  by  day  for  him  from  earth  ascends 
As  steam  in  summer  even. 
The  speechless  intercession  of  his  friends 
Toward  the  azure    heaven." 

22.  Explain  "  waning  span." 

23.  Point  out  the  philosophical  principles  in  the  selection, 
beginning,  "  I  can  no  more,  etc." 

24.  Define   severance,  solitariness,   introversion. 

25.  Where  in  Scripture  do  we  read  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels  ? 

26.  "Aspire  to  become  gods."  When  did  Satan  first  use 
this  suggestion? 

27.  What  is  grace?     What  are  merits? 

28.  Cite  the  philosophical  principles  in  the  passage,  "  Nor 
touch,  nor  taste,   etc." 

29.  Why  does  the  Angel  call  the  tribunal  "  dread  "  ? 

30.  "  On  His  right  hand  among  his  pure  elect."  Find  the 
Scriptural  source   of  this  line. 


CALLISTA 


1.  What  is  the  difference  between  surveying  a  thing  ob- 
jectively and  subjectively? 

2.  What  is  a  vow?     An  oath? 
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3.  Define  proviso,   theology,   fallible. 

4.  Are  there  Scriptural  proofs  that  matrimony  is  a  Sacra- 
ment? 

5.  Give  derivation  and  definition  of  sanguine. 

6.  How  are  temperaments  generally  classified? 

7.  What  was  the  condition  of  pagan  society  at  the  time 
of  this  story? 

8.  Outline  the  sacred  and  the  profane  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome  in  the  3d  century. 

9.  Distinguish  between  a  "  scruple  "  and  a  "  misgiving." 

10.  What   are   transcendental   sentiments? 

11.  What  is  "chivalry,"  as  here  employed? 

12.  Give  briefly  the  history  of  chivalry  as  an  institution. 

13.  Do  novels  usually  depict  life  as  it  is? 

14.  Who  was   Pallas  Athene? 

15.  Give  reason  for  Aristo's  statement,  "  Pallas  Athene,  to 
whom  we   artists   are  especially   devout." 

16.  What   is  the   Forum? 

17.  The  poets  speak  so  often  of  "amaranth"  and  "  moly." 
What  is  their   symbolical  meaning? 

18.  Who  were  the  Hours?     The  God  of  Day? 

19.  Who  were  Juno  and  Ariadne? 

20.  In   Christian  art  what  do  palms  signify? 

21.  What  are  funeral  urns?  Are  they  much  used  at 
present  ? 

22.  Develop  the  thought  in  Callista's  retort,  "  You  speak 
one  word  for  your  Master  and  two  for  yourself." 

23.  Why  does  Agellius  use  the  expression,  "  Greek  sub- 
tlety "  ? 

24.  What  is  an  esoteric  doctrine? 

25.  Name  some  of  the  "old  writers  of  his  sect"  whom 
Agellius  might  have  mentioned.  ' 

26.  What  is  a  sage? 

27.  What  did  the  greatest  of  human  sages  say  of  the  van- 
ity of  earth? 

28.  Explain,  "  Callista  had  not  been  so  indulgent,  though 
really    more    merciful."  ;, 

29.  "  I  cannot  fall  back  upon  the  drear,  forlorn  state, 
which  philosophers  call  wisdom,  and  moralists  call  virtue." 
The  thinkers  of  ancient  times  recognized  the  heart's  longing 
for  happiness,  but  some  erroneously  taught  that  it  could  be 
satisfied  by  the  possession  of  wisdom  ;  others,  by  the  practice 
of    virtue. 
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30.  To    whom   does   Callista   refer   in   speaking   of   "  that 
majestic  band  of  sisters,  under  the  tutelage  of  Vesta"? 

31.  Where  could  Callista  find  an  object  to  satisfy  her  in- 
tellect  and   affections? 

32.  What  is  "  nature  unregenerate  "  ? 

33.  Give   character   sketches    of   Callista   and   Agellius   m 
revealed  in  this  chapter. 
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